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RUSSIA AND THE TREATY OF BERLIN
The execution of the Treaty of Berlin was a formidable task not made easier by the lack of confidence among the signatory Powers. There developed considerable difficulties in enforcing the territorial and administrative changes ordained with little knowledge of, or consideration for, local conditions. The Berlin plenipotentiaries were vague not only about the geography and ethnography of the Balkans and Asia Minor but even about the very names of some of the peoples whose fate they decided.17 Transfer of territories is always a painful process; those arbitrarily decreed at Berlin met in some instances with stubborn resistance. The Albanians fought spiritedly and successfully against the annexation of a portion of their homeland by Montenegro, with the result that the Berlin boundary was revised, Montenegro being compensated by the acquisition of Dulcigno. The desperate resistance of Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austrian occupation was broken down only after three years of bloody struggle. Macedonia and other Turkish provinces were seething with discontent, and appeared on the verge of a revolt.
From the European point of view, however, the crucial question was whether Russia would withdraw her army from Turkey, Bulgaria, and Eastern Rumelia. Although there were many, especially in London, who believed that evacuation was likely to be indefinitely postponed, this was not the intention of the Russian government. At the end of September, after the Turks had surrendered Shumla, Varna, and Batum, Totleben transferred his headquarters from San Stefano to Adrianople, and some of the Russian troops were sent home. Otherwise the situation remained unchanged. The necessary prerequisite for evacuation, according to the Russian view, was the conclusion of a final peace with the Porte which would supersede that of San Stefano and would settle a number of questions (for instance, indemnities) not dealt with at Berlin. The tsar pressed for a speedy termination of the negotiations, but the sultan, as procrastinating as ever? demurred, partly because of the disturbed political situation in Constantinople and frequent changes in government, and partly because
irreconcilable with treaty obligations. See C. Phillipson and N. Buxton, The Question of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles (London, ]917), pp. 156-162; Baron Boris Nolde, UAlliance franco-russe (Paris, 1936), p. 243 et seq.; Goriainow, op. cit., p. 381 et seq.
17 See, for instance, Sumner, op. tit., p. 506 n.